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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Centralization and the Law — Scientific Legal Education — 
An Illustration. — With an Introduction by Melville M. Bigelow. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 1906. pp. xvii, 296. 

Although this is not a legal treatise, it deserves a more extended 
notice in the pages of this Review than many a bulkier tome. Made 
up of lectures recently delivered in the Boston University Law School, 
"as a part of the plan of legal extension now on foot there," the 
volume challenges a discussion of the whole question of legal educa- 
tion in this country at the present time. The aims, the methods and 
the scope of instruction in law are all touched upon by one or other 
of the lecturers. 

Perhaps the most definite deliverance upon this topic is found at 
the close of Mr. Bigelow's lecture entitled, "Scientific Method in 
Law. " He declares : 

" The law schools should teach : First, the law as we have it, that is to 
say, as it is actually administered in our courts of justice ; secondly, the 
nature of the defects discovered in the connection between the law as it is 
and the theory of rights, together with the duty of earnest, persistent 
endeavor to bring about a full conformity of the law to the actual affairs of 
life ; thirdly, a substantial acquaintance with subjects related with the law, 
including the sources of the same, with a view to broadening the student's 
intelligence." 

These lectures are confined to the second and third topics above 
named, and were intended, we are told in the Preface, to supplement 
the traditional lines of legal education. Those lines were thought to 
be too narrow, and the training in the average law school was felt to 
be more technical than it should be. Accordingly, Dean Bigelow 
and his associates instituted a series of legal extension lectures, for the 
instruction of their students in the Nature of Law ; in the Relations 
of Law to Monopoly ; in the Scientific Method in Law ; in Law as 
Applied Science, and in similar themes. 

Mr. Bigelow is quite right, probably, in his statement that there 
is a popular prejudice against lawyers as narrow men — as men capable 
of taking only the " lawyers' view " of questions with which they are 
called upon to deal, when participating in public life ; and that there 
is good ground for this prejudice. Probably, he is right, too, in 
saying that the difficulty with the lawyer in public life is that he has 
not been taken out of the rut and round of the practice of the law ; 
and that the remedy lies in giving to him a wider education, a greater 
breadth of mind and training than he has had in the past. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the broadening process can be 
accomplished by a series of extension lectures, no matter how famous 
or eloquent the lecturers. It would seem that the plan adopted by a 
few of the leading law schools is far better — the plan which calls for 
the completion of a full college course by the student, before he enters 
upon his professional studies. 
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Unquestionably, the average youth has acquired sufficient mental 
training at the end of his junior year in college, possibly at the end of 
his sophomore year, to enable him to enter upon the study of law with 
a fair prospect of success. A youth of greater natural ability can omit 
college training entirely and yet achieve success in the law. An 
Abraham Lincoln or a Charles O'Conor can attain eminence in the 
legal profession, without any academic education. The graduate 
Law School does not dispute any of these statements. It does not 
claim that our youth are incapable of entering upon the study of law, 
before winning a Bachelor's degree. The criticism of its policy 
based upon the idea that it makes any such claim is utterly miscon- 
ceived. Its policy is grounded upon the conviction that the young 
man who has enjoyed a full college course will make just as effective 
a practitioner as the youth of inferior educational training, while he 
will be a much broader-minded lawyer as well as a wiser counselor 
and a more influential public man. 

Many of the topics which Mr. Bigelow would treat in his exten- 
sion courses are those which the college student has an opportunity 
to master in his upperclassman years. If any reader questions this 
statement, let him examine the second, third and sixth lectures in the 
book before us. He will find that they are largely devoted to ques- 
tions in economics and in the history of legal and political institu- 
tions which the college graduate ought to be quite familiar with. 
Entertainingly as these topics were presented by Brooks Adams and 
others, the law students who listened, without the benefit of a col- 
legiate or equivalent training in such subjects, could have gained but 
slight profit therefrom. A negligible deposit of valuable information 
may have resulted in the case of the more intelligent hearers ; and a 
temporary stimulus may have been given to further reading and 
reflection. But even the finest extension lectures are but a sorry sub- 
stitute for careful and consecutive study. 

Moreover, a course of extension lectures cannot be conducted in 
a law school, save at the expense of courses which are absolutely 
necessary to the instruction of the student in the " law as we have it. '' 
Not long ago Boston University Law School followed the example of 
Harvard and Columbia in extending its course of study for the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws to three years. Would it not do well to further 
follow their example by requiring a preliminary training for its stu- 
dents equivalent to that of a full college course ? By so doing it would 
accomplish more in securing for its graduates breadth of mind and 
sanity of judgment than by maintaining the most brilliant courses ot 
extension lectures. It would also be casting its influence on the side 
of those who believe that the true goal to set before the student 01 
law to-day, is not haste in getting his degree or in gaining admission 
to the bar, but thoroughness of equipment for the proper discharge of 
the duties of a great profession. 

Studies in Australian Constitutional Law. By Judge A. 
Inglis Clark, of the Supreme Court of Tasmania. Second Edition. 
Melbourne : Charles F. Maxwell. 1905. pp. xv, 447. 

The constitution of the commonwealth of Australia is of interest 
to American lawyers because it is so largely inspired by their own. 
Indeed, though Australia bears a true filial relation to Great Britain 



